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BY VALMA CLARK 


noon, after twenty sober years of 
teaching in the Honeyville High 
School, that some final long resistaing 
nerve in Mattie Belle Green's delicate 
mechanism snapped like a too tautly 
atretched elastic, and Mattie Belle flung 


herself to the sowing of a crop of 
week-end wild oats. The chalk dust, the 
odor of stale oranges lingering in the 
air, the rank fumes of peanuts, which 
followed that suspicious crackling re- 
port from Dan Stanton’s corner, all 
these things she could have borne, in 
spite of a heat emphasized by the buzz- 
ing of a blue bottle on the windowpane, 
Lila McLane’s carelessly contemptuous 
allusion to Miss Green which she over- 
heard as she stood sentinel duty during 
the passing classes, was the thing that 
finished her. However . . + 


Your fire-horse doubtless has his 
dreams of soft, eartly fields of sweet 
clover and grass, remote from the hard 
asphalt of the city street; while your 
old farm horse, who may have inherited 
fighting blood from some great great- 
grandfather charger, has his dreams of 
galloping off to battle. Such is the 
restlessness in horses—and in men! 

Certainly, in all the thirty-eight years 
of her irreproachable life, Mattie Belle 
Green had given no outward indications 
of a passion for adventure—with, pos- 
sibly, a single exception, Once in her 
rather mid-Victorian girlhood, she had 
run away to be a gypsy, had camped for 
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I: ‘was on a spring day Friday after- 


half a day at the foot of the Big Lane a 
quarter of a mile from the farmhouse, 
had boiled eggs in a tin can for dinner, 
and had returned in the afternoon to 
continue sewing patchwork quilts and 
painting roses on black velvet. Romance 
had, of course, passed her by. She had 
always been colorless, a little too thin, 
and a little too lady-like. With the 
years, she had grown purer and finer 
grained than ever, a sort of delicate 
maiden-lily. 

There were hints of a spark within 
her that resisted spinsterhood. She sub- 
scribed to “The Ladies’ Home Journal” 
and “The House Beautiful.” On Satur- 
day nights, she put up her hair in curl- 
ers for the sake of a Sunday morning 
wave. She had once appeared in the 
schoolroom in a sporting wais! of green 
plaid; but the girls had tittered and the 
cleverest boy had spoken her name, 
“Miss Green,” unnecessarily and em- 
Phatically, and she had quivered sensi- 
tively at sight of the waist ever after. 
Finally, Mattie Belle had been known to 
go to the corner Greek store after sup- 
per for @ sundae, and to drop a nickel 
into the music box, Yes, somewhere 
beneath the accumulated silt deposit of 
the years, there was a thir. stratum of 
romanticism in Mattie Belle Green. 

She had passed all but the last mile- 
stone in the road of a teacher. The 
yearly, fifty dollar raises were things of 
the past; long ago, she'd reached her 
maximum salary. Sabbatical years had 
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come and gone with Mattie Belle too 
poor to improve her mind further on 
half pay. The high honor mark of 
school preceptress, she'd long since 
achieved, and found honor swamped 
under the duty of keeping the school 
register. There was only the life pen- 
sion left to anticipate, if she could travel 
thirty more years along the road. Al- 
Teady as much a part of the village 
scenery as the old tollbridge with its 
abandoned tollhouse, or a3 the ancient 
Tom Dillon, official hunter of village 
polecats, followed by his terrier and an 
assortment of smal] boys, it seemed 
probable that Mattie Belle Green would 
be teaching in the Honeyville High 
School, and calling at the post office 
twice a day for her book-agent letters 
thirty years hence. 

And then, on that Friday afternoon, 
Lila McLane, who was pretty and popu- 
lar, spoke her name, “Miss Green,” to 
the youth beside her and shrugged 
“School-teacher!” with a wry little air 
of dismissal. Now, to designate the 
veriest schoolma’am as “school-teacher” 
in that tone of voice is as calling a Ger- 
man “pig,” No term is more cutting. 


Mattie Belle was less “catty” than 
most women. She did not call Lila from 
the line and order her to remain after 
school for talking. Instead, she turned 
back to her own empty room and stared 
at the bough of pink frosted apple blos- 
soms brushing the window pane, with a 
dazed look, pink stinging her white face 
as though she had been slapped on both 
cheeks. Then chalk dust choked her 
and the mingled odor of orange peel and 
peanuts nauseated her, so that she 
stepped across the room, flung the win- 
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dow wide open, and leaned out until the 
apple blossoms kissed her face. 

Down there below, at the foot of the 
sharp hill, the rectangle of the little 
ted station house, set at the end of the 
dust-yellowed road, rimmed by a grass- 
less, dust-yellowed area, lay like a scar- 
let fever placard in the sleeepy, aun 
bathed valley—a vivid danger signal 
that said, “Don’t!” A black topped 
buggy smoked its leisurely way down- 
ward along the dusty road, and some- 
one stepped out from the door of the 
station house. The four o’elock train, 
was Mattie Belle's mechanical thought, 
as she noted the signs of life. 

Suddenly her blue-veined hand clutch- 
ed the window sill, she leaned a shade 
further toward the valley, and took a 
breath. The smell of apple blossoms 
tingled deeply through her as a sip of 
rare, heady wine quickens the blood of 
a person who has never known intoxi- 
cants. 

‘Then the flat jangle of the class bell 
fingered all the over tired nerves in her 
body into one protesting discord. She 
came back to the sudden silence of the 
building and knew that they were sit- 
ting there in the study-hall, all of them, 
waiting for her to take the roll call and 
dismiss them. For a moment, she hesi- 
tated. Then, with a deliberate move- 
ment, she turned, ruthlessly broke a 
spray of blossoms from the forbidden 
apple tree, and slipped, like a shadow, 
through the hall and out of the build- 
ing. 

In her own room, in Mrs. Peters’ 
boarding house opposite the school, she 
moved swiftly. She gathered some 
things into her little black hand bag. 
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She pried up the gilt-headed thumb tack 
at the corner of the carpet under the 
bed, took from beneath the carpet the 
bills which she kept hidden there for 
emergency use, and folded them Into 
her pocket-book. She put on her pansy 
covered Sunday hat and the blue serge 
jacket that matched her akirt. And she 
stopped s final moment before the mir- 
ror to tuck the spray of apple blossoms 
into her belt. 

“Lam going to the city. I shall prob- 
ably be back Sunday evening,” she ex- 
plained, on her way to the door, to Mra. 
Peters who had appeared from kitchen 
regions. Even in her haste, the habit 
of precise English kept her from clip- 
ping sentences to phrases. 

A little breathless, Mattie Belle took 
the one remaining seat in the crowded 
day-coach just as the train joggied for- 
ward. She sat back, and frowned slight- 
ly at her dusty shoes. Then, in a sud- 
den panic, she missed her pocket-book, 
reassuringly found it, and clutched it 
tightly. Finally, it became immediately 
necessary to her to get her hand bag 
onto that rack above; she stretched, 
found herself too short and her arms 
trembly, tried again. 

“Here, let me,” offered the young 
man who oceupled half of her seat. 

“Thank you very much,” she re- 


With business detalls at length at- 
tended to, once the conductor had re- 
lieved her of her ticket, Mattie Belle 
looked about her. She wanted badly to 
gaze out of the window, but was afraid 
the young man would think she was 
staring at him. So she watched the 
woman with the baby across the aisle, 
and reflected upon the faulty discipline 
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of mothers in general. She wondered 
who had taken the roll, and what they’d 
thought about ber, and whether they'd 
found the register—she'd left it in the 
top left drawer of her desk. Then sho 
wondered what she'd do when she 
reached the city, where she'd go. It 
was rash of her! The apple blossoms 
were drooping; she took the spray from 
her belt and regarded it with the fretted 
line in her forehead. 

“It's a shame,” sympathized the 
young man beside her in the most 
natural way. “I say, I'll get you some 
water." Before she could protest, he 
had squeezed past her, and was back 
again with a ridiculous cardboard drink- 
ing cup spilling water. She watched his 
attempts to keep the spray of blossoms 
from tipping the cup, which he placed 
on the window ledge. 

“Bonehead!" he remarked cheerfully. 
“That's me every time, biting into 
something no human could chew! 
Sprig’s all right—cup’s all right—it's 
the combination that won't go, Isn’t 
that always the way, now?” he chuckled, 
“Either your cup’s too big and the mod- 
est violet slips in and gets drowned, or 
your flower’s too big and the whole 
thing topples over, Put me in Scotts- 
ville and I'm top-heavy; put me in New 
York and I sink.” He pondered it. 
“Your little jazz man in church—gets 
lost in eternity, Well—never you mind! 
I'll fix it." He departed again with cup 
and flowers. 

“Conductor recommends washbasin,” 
he announced casually, when he return- 
ed. “You move over.” 

Mattie Belle obeyed. She wondered 
whether this extraordinary man had 
guessed that traveling was such a novel 
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experience to her that she still retained 
a childish preference for the seat by the 
window. With certain mental reserva- 
tions, she found herself, strangely 
enough, liking the young man. She 
warmed to his little attentions; more- 
over, if a strange gentleman must talk 
to her, she could at least approve of the 
impersonal nature of this gentleman’s 
conversation. 

“Cheerful old lady sat here before 
you,” he began at once. “Got off at your 
town. What was it?” 

“Honeyville,” she replied, 

“Yes, Honeyville. “She'd had an oper- 
ation once. Had an eccentric little man- 
nerism of turning her hat around on 
her head, like a wheel on an axle—ab- 
sent mindedly, you know—as though she 
hoped sometime to find a comfortable 
angle. Straw hat with a feathery flub- 
dub, it was.” 

“That was Hettie Bamburger,” Mat- 
tie Belle informed him, “She does that 
in church,” she added rather sadly. 

“Church now!” he switched amazing- 
ly, “I keep away. Hate to be caught 
praying. Most fellows do. Women like 
it. It’s no satisfaction to a woman to 
pray by herself; she wants her neigh- 
bors to see; it gives her a virtuous feel- 
ing, and anyhow, she knows she looks 
most touching in @ prayerful attitude. 
Right, am I?” He smiled down at her 
with a whimsical lift of the left corner 
of his mouth, 

Mattie Belle felt that she ought to be 
shocked, but she answered him serious- 
ly: “I have never minded bowing my 
head,” she replied, “but kneeling always 
seems so—undignified.” 

He threw back his head and roared. 
“There, you see I am right,” he tri- 
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umphed; “you think of appearances,” 

She did not quite see, but she said 
nothing. 

“My church is going to be a little inn,” 
he announced, suddenly serious. “Cheer 
and rest; all the sermons and prayers 
wordless. There’s a poem—” With his 
eyes upon the sheep, that looked like 
propped-up stones against the distant 
hillside, he recalled it: 

“‘T'll keep a little tavern 
Below the high hill’s crest, 
Wherein all gray-eyed people 
May sit them down and rest. 
“There shall be plates a-plenty 
And mugs to melt the chill 
Of all the gray-eyed people 
‘Who happen up the hill,’ 
Only I’ll take 'em all in,” he broke of, 
“gray-eyed, black-eyed, blue-eyed—all 
the folks. More moonshine!” he shrug- 
ged with the left-cornered smile for 
himself. ‘“Top-heavy, this time!” 

Mattie Belle’s mind was nimble from 
twenty-odd years of mental gymnastics, 
with exercises ranging from English 
Literature to Solid Geometry, but she 
had never heard anyone talk like this 
before, 

“About yourself?’ he questioned, slip- 
ping easily to the personal basis. “You 
talk.” 

A little crust of ice tormed above Mat- 
tie Belle’s reluctant liking for the young 
man, and without replying, she gazed 
pointedly out of the window. 

He appraised her with a swift glance 
that was at once keen and amused. “I’m 
Grant Barbour,” he continued, coasting 
blithely over the thin ice of her disap- 
proval. ‘My last job was in New York, 
on a jittle monthly magazine. We 
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started it, another chap and I, but it 
never rightly materialized. Good idea 
too, A couple of waves ahead of its 
time, that was the trouble. Advanced 
epnservatism was our platform, and 
folks are still back on radicalism. Well 
—"he dismissed it. “Now I’m bound 
for the West—engineering job this 
time. Looking for something midway 
between an ocean and a cup—wash- 
basin size, or a little larger.” 


He smiled straight into Mattie Belle’s 
face, with his eyes this time, and she 
smiled back, tremulously at first, then 
recklessly, She could no more have 
withstood the charm of the strange 
young man’s smile than she could have 
resisted the wild lure of the little red 
station house an hour before. She had 
no way of knowing that Grant Barbour 
was a water color artist in life, who 
delighted to daub warm mixed colors 
onto ascetic, pencil scratched, white 
sheeta. But she felt sun-warmed inside, 
and she told what there was to tell about 
herself. It is like looking down at the 
water, trying to summon courage to 
dive; once you do flop off, you'll dive 
again and again, a little deeper each 
time. Mattie Belle, having flopped, 
found that she liked to talk about her- 
self, and poured out her heart to the 
young man. She even told him how Lila 
McLane’s remark had been the last 
straw. “And so] ran away,” she fin- 
ished with a twitchy smile. “It was 
very foolish to do that without making 
plans. I think I shall go to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association.” 

“Ran away for good!” he sympa- 
thized. 

“No, O no! I shall go back Sunday 
night,” she quickly reassured him, “in 
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time for Monday morning classes, you 
know. I intended to spend a week-end 
in the city anyhow,” she added, by way 
of justifying herself. 

Grant Barbour considered her with- 
out smiling, as she sat with her hands 
clasped, schoolroom fashion, in her lap. 
“Saturday and Sunday,” he ruminated. 
“I'm stopping off there for a couple of 
days myself,” he added thoughtfuly. “I 
say, we'll do the sights together!” 

Mattie Belle’s hand fluttered to her 
throat, ‘O, I—but it would scarcely be 
proper, would it?” 

“Bosh! Fences again! I can’t en- 
dure ’em, make a point of tearing 'em 
down, always,” he asserted vigorously. 
“It’s all right. You'll see. We'll have 
® rip-snorting time. Theatre tonight 
and the next night; dinners and art gal- 
Teries; yes, and church, and even a 
sight-seeing car—tallest building and 
that sort of thing,” he conceded reas- 
suringly. “And now your name?” he 
prompted in matter-of-fact tones that 
rendered protests out of order. “I'll 
have to call you something.” 

“My name is”—she moistened her 
lips—“Mary Morison.” She gave the 
long a to Mary and lingered over the 
name as though she loved it. She had 
not intended to deceive him, but she 
simply could not bring herself to say 
her own harsh name, and Mary Mori- 
son was, of all names, the loveliest one 
she knew. 

“After the lady of the poem, eh?” he 
observed quizzically. ‘Well, from now 
on you’re Mary and I'm Grant. Say it.” 

“Grant,” she repeated faintly. 

“Right-o! We're almost in. I'll get 
you located at the Y, W. and give you an 
hour to be ready for dinner,” he plan- 
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ned gaily. “We're dining at the Statler, 
Will you have roses or violets?” 

Mattie Belle felt a breeze at the nape 
of her neck and turned her head to find 
Miss Salley Holcomb, the village seam- 
stress, leaning her way. 

Miss Holcomb here, behind her, all 
this time! On her way to the married 
sister’s place in the city for the annual 
visit, reason told her, She’d heard every 
every word, Mattie Belle knew hope- 
lessly, as she followed the young man 
and her bag from the train. 

She caught Grant Barbour’s sleeve to 
stop him, “That was Miss Holcomb in 
back of us,” she said. “I don’t think I'd 
better—she’s watching now.” 

“That's right. Just you hang onto 
me,’’ he advised, as he swept her along. 
“If we can find a taxi—Holcomb, you 
say?” 


“From Honeyville,” panted Mattie 
Belle 
He grinned. “Let's give Miss Hol- 


comb from Honeyville a run for her 
money,” he observed, as he paused to 
draw her slack arm snugly through his. 

“O, you don’t know Honeyville,” 
quavered Mattie Belle. 

But Honeyville and Miss Holcomb, all 
things past and yet to come, were blur- 
red by the concentrated wonder of that 
evening. Amid lights and music and 
colors and people that moved past her 
like water flowing downstream through 
her fingers, Mattie Belle anchored her- 
self to Grant’s face. He was her only 
hope now, the one person in the world 
that she knew. She tasted what he or- 
dered, only admitting a preference for 
chocolate ice cream, “plain.” “Two 
chocolate creams, straight,” he ordered 
with a twinkle. 
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“Yessur,” agreed the waiter, twin- 
kling back, 

“They are—carmined!” she murmur- 
ed once, as she studied the vivid faces of 
the women at an adjoining table, 

He laughed at the quaintly curions 
word, “You are—carmined too,” he ac- 
cused. 

She touched her cheek with one fin- 
ger. “It feels hot.” Then, with a shy- 
ness that would have been pretty in a 
girl, she looked away from him. 

At the theatre, later, she gazed above 
and beyond the bare back of the woman 
in front of her, finally stole a glance at 
her companion, and found him blandly 
unconscious of anything unusual. His 
acceptance of bare backs shocked her 
more than the bare backs themselves. 
From the rainbow dance, at the start, 
she rose to the musical comedy; a med- 
ley of colored lights and tinkly songs, it 
swept her back to story-book fairy-lands 
of her childhood. When the curtain 
dropped and she relaxed, she discover- 
ed that her handkerchief was twisted 
and torn, 

Grant Barbour was as good as his 
word; art galleries, churches, plays, 
they did them all. In the room of mod- 
ern artists, he stood for a long time be- 
fore a small painting bearing a little 
placard, “August Moonlight,” a slim 
boy swimming in a moonlit, green pool. 
“Jove, that’s fine!” he exclaimed. “Re- 
minds me of night! Ever swim in cool 
water under a moon?” 

“I have never learned to swim,” re- 
plied Mattie Belle in a low voice, 

Between sights, he talked, ran on and 
on incessantly, covered, in vivid 
snatches, without effort, the conversa- 
tional course of a lifetime, it seemed to 
Mattie Belle. 
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“T think I shall never marry,” he said 
once, “You feel your power when 
you're paddling alone. Your canoe’s al- 
most alive in its sensitive responses— 
answers to the merest flick of the wrist. 
‘There's excitement in skimming along 
with the waves slapping against a high 
bow. A passenger steadies you, makes 
it safer—but less adventuresome.” 


“You might be—lonely, later,” Mattie 
Belle pointed out delicately. 


“Fear of loneliness is such a negative 
reason for marrying,” he objected. 
“Weak, isn't it?” 

“Yes,” she agreed, unconvinced. 

“Little bullion cubes of romance ver- 
sus the simmering beef-stew of married 
life!” He laughed. “Rather neat, eh? 
Bullion cubes are piquant, compact— 
beef-stew’s filling. Well—” he shrug- 
ged. 

He spoke freely and enthusiastically 
of his morning “tub.” In Honeyville, 
one did not speak of baths in “mixed 
company,” even though the pipes froze 
in winter and one shovelled wash boil- 
ers full of snow to be melted over the 
kitchen range. 

He watched her wistful response to 
pleasure. Over the luncheon table 
after she’d sat with closed eyes through 
& quavering violin solo, he spoke. “Too 
bad! And even now, you might come 
to take an almost pagan delight in just 
the things of life!” He inhaled cigar- 
atte smoke deeply. “To bite into a 
juicy apple and erunch it between your 
teeth—to walk barefooted on a moist 
beach and watch the sand ooze between 
your toes—to drink black coffee, turk- 
ish coffee with an alcoholic bite, and 
then to wrestle with an idea, throttle it 
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and beat it out—to touch smooth skin 
—I spent a year in a pine forest, once, 
just for the odor of the pine needles. 
Even the clean, peppermint tang of 
tooth paste, did you ever stop to enjoy 
that?” 

“T have always disliked peppermint,” 
she stammered. 

“T’ve half a notion to take you with 
me,” he smiled, “for lessons in living.” 

She managed an answering smile for 
his odd joke, and turned to her dessert. 

“You mustn’t eat ice cream,” he sud- 
denly objected; “just absorb it. Shave 
it off with the edge of your spoon, tan- 
talize yourself, then feel the velvet 
smoothness of it on your tongue, See? 

“If I had time—" he said to himself. 
“But no, there’s never time for more 
than—a salute.” 

“What books do you read?” he ques- 
tioned, coming back to her. 

With her finger tips, she gathered the 
stray crumbs into a little pile. “I am 
fond of ‘Jane Austen,’” she replied. 

“It's as I feared,” he nodded gravely, 
“Don’t! ‘Jane Austen’ is not for you, 
‘You must read the ‘Brontes.’”” 

Arma folded on the table, he leaned 
toward her. “I know your life,” he 
stated with the whimsical smile. “Break- 
fast: Half an orange, or prunes, poached 
egg on toast, coffee.” 

“Oatmeal in the winter,” she sup- 
plied. 

“Of course—oatmeal ! Dinner at noon: 
Will you have coffee, tea, or milk? 
Supper: again, ‘Will you have coffee, 
tea, or milk?’ Fishballs on Fridays. 
Bells for all things at regular intervala 
during the day. My dear, stop institu- 
tionalizing yourself before it’s too late. 
I won’t be responsible for you when 
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you're fifty, if you keep on. I wouldn’t 
miss the experience of a rarebit night- 
mare.” 

“But I am nearly forty now,” she of- 
fered. Her eyes, fixed on his face, were 
curious, 

“I'm thirty,” he answered, laughing. 
“But I'm fifty in experience to your 
ten. And I’m staying young while 
you're growing old, Just you break 
loose and try it!” 

Tt was after church on Sunday, when 
they were in the park, that the lie bit 
into Mattie Belle’s conscience and she 
confessed. “My name is not Mary Mori- 
son,” she stated without looking at him. 

He laughed at her. “I think that was 
the first lie you ever told. You were 
very inexpert. Practice, Mary.” 

He had decided that she would wait 
for the late train back to Honeyville. 
“Good-byes are more artistic at night,” 
he had pointed out. He swung her bag 
onto the train, and stood with her beside 
her car in the hollow din of the light- 
spangled train-shed, until the conductor 
called, “All aboard!” “Miss Mary Mori- 
son, you will remember me,” he stated. 
He took her face in his two hands, 
stooped, and kissed her gently, as one 
kisses a little thin lady for whom one 
feels rather sorry. Mattie Belle was 
docile, yielding, suddenly, im the 
shadow, & wistful, pale-faced little girl. 
On swift impulse, he took her into his 
arms and kissed her a second time as a 
man might kiss the woman he loves— 
hurt her. 

Mattie Belle was to learn afterward 
that Sophronia McLane, Lila’s mother 
and president of the Ladies’ Missionary 
Guild of Honeyville, witnessed that kiss. 
But she travelled home alone in a warm 
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daze that excluded Sophronia McLane, 
All she ever remembered about the two 
hour's ride was the way the moving cars 
were reflected on a dim bank beyond 
the window, like a procession of giant 
“choo-choo cars” trailed along by an 
unseen giant child. 

Mrs, Peters, home from the Mission- 
ary Guild, tackled Mattie Belle the fol- 
lowing afternoon with bland familiar- 
ity, “Enjoyed yourself in the city, 
dearie?” she opened fire. 

“Yes,” replied Mattie Belle. 

“You'll be marryin’ next, and leavin’ 
us. Sophronia McLane told me, confi- 
dential, she saw you kissin’ a man.” 

Mattie Belle clasped and unclasped 
her hands, but volunteered nothing. 

“Engaged, are you, dearie?” 

“No.” 

“A relation, mayhap?” 

“No,” bresthed Mattie Belle, escaping 
not too soon to catch the cold glint in 
Mrs. Peters small eyes. 

Sophronia McLane’s “confidences” 
travelled. The whole village, every 
school boy, knew, by this time, that she 
had been kissed by a man. Mattie Belle 
sat in her room, sick with the shame of 
it, until habit drove her out to run the 
gamut of the crowded postoffice for the 
evening mail. 

Pushed against the wall in the little 
outer office to wait her turn at the win- 
dow, she felt herself stared at. Then 
gathering courage to look up, she sud- 
denly realized 4 dawning interest in her, 
almost a new respect for her, on these 
familiar faces. In the eyes of the vil- 
lage, she—Mattie Belle Green—had had 
an “affair.” She waa a force to be reck- 
oned with and gossipped about, a wo- 
man with a past, 
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, anyone of a dozen exciting 
“a happen to her. She might 
be asked to resign, as the little grade 
teacher who wore ribbons about her 
hair and went to dances, had been asked 
to resign, Mrs, Peters might order her 
to leave; people might refuse to take her 
in; she might even have to live at the 
“hotel,” that home of travelling men 
and cuspidors, Mattie Belle held up her 
head, and her expression was not meek, 
as she went past them into the street. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Green was 
not requested to hand in her resignation, 
nor was she driven to the street, She 
went serenly on her way, though folks 
did say that her teaching had fallen off 
and rumor had it that the number of 
failures in Solid Geometry that year 
was disgraceful. 

There was atiny sequel to Mattie 
Belle's romance. On a day in October, 
there came a letter “To the Little Teach- 
er of English, Solid Geometry and Oth- 
er Subjects, Honeyville High School"— 
a letter that bore a San Francisco post 
mark, and that was clearly not a form 
letter on text-books. “Looks like # per- 
sonal for Miss Green,” the postmistress 
announced to the outer office in general 
as she handed it over. A cluster of 
orange blossoms dropped, as Mattie 
Belle drew out the thin note paper, and 
Lila McLane handed it back to her and 
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held open the door for her to pass out 
with something like deference. 

“Dear Mary Morison,” the note 
read: 

“You are still teaching. Am I right? 

“The engineering job didn’t material- 
ize. I'm bound for a lotus land where 
men still drink wine, Mining this 
time. Wish me luck and a short life.” 

That was all,—no signature, no hint 
of an address, 

Mattie Belle dozed a little over her 
geometry papers that evening. An 
odd person, he was; she tried to re- 
member the things he'd said; her mind 
was a jumble of tooth paste, washbasins, 
bullion cubes. The dusky room with the 
gas lamp from the street shining In, 
merged into the train-shed; his arms 
wore about her, hurting her . . . Mst- 
tie Belle shivered, 

And speaking of horses, the meek- 
est old farm drudge is capable of sur. 
prising you with a temperamental 
spurt,—often just as the last kick of 
the nearly plough-broken beast, before 
he subsides into spiritless old age. Per- 
haps, after all, that kick simply justifies 
a peaceful decline, proves to the old 
horse—for his own self-respect—an ad- 
venturesome spirit, and gives him some- 
thing to doze over in the oatless inter- 
vals. 
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